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NARRATIVE. 


From the Female Advocate. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 








| cept the father, who, with his infant, clung to the | 
| wreck, and was carried ashore. 

The morning opened upon him all the horrors | 
of a dreadful shipwreck. His beloved wife, ship, | 
crew and cargo, all in the deep—a sandy unin-, 
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a man, of whom I will give you some account, of- 
fered himself as a member of our company. His 
rosy countenance and inflamed eyes, I soon as- 
certained to be a true index of his character and 
habits. His whole appearance and conduct were 


What sight on earth more interesting, than an | habitable beach, with not a particle of food, and such, as left no doubt in my mind, that he had 
affectionate daughter, sacrificing her own ease | almosf naked, wrapping the sheet around the, just come from his favorite place of resort, the 


and cheerfully devoting the best of her days to {hungry babe, he walked the sandy desert—not a/ dram shop. 


I know not what was his name, but 


the multiplied attentions old age demands. And shrub nor animal could he see, nor the least trace | for my own convenience in relating. my story, I 


though these cases are like ‘‘ angel’s visits—few, 
and far between”’—yet one I saw, and one worth 
recording. 

A little village party was made up, to visit an 
old man and his daughter, whose history had been 
rehearsed again and again to different strangers, 
and the wondering villagers; yet the old man’s 
manner was so touching, that it never became 
stale by repetition. 

‘* Have you ever been introduced to this inter- 
esting family ?”’ said one ofthe company by the way. 

*«] never have.” 

‘*Then you will see filial affection in all its 
loveliness—and hear the narration of suffering, 
which has so strongly knit the hearts of the father 
and daughter.” 

The family consisted of the old man, son-in-law, 
daughter and grandson, who received ns with the 
most unaffected ease, and made the afternoon, I 
had almost said, the happiest of my life. Four- 
score winters had bleached the locks of the old 
man, and grief had made many a furrow in his 
cheek; yet his eye was not dim, nor his muscu- 
lar powers much abated. He had been a sailor 
—owned a ship, and had made several voyages to 
the West Indies. In one of these he had married 
a young English lady ; it was one of those rare 
unions where ‘* heart meets heart.”? On his sec- 
ond fitting out for America, his companion asked 
permission to accompany him. She had ever 
wished to visit his much-loved country, and deli- 
cate health urged her to the undertaking. He 
kindly endeavored to dissuade her, telling her the 
vessel: was leaky—that she, and her infant of 
ten months, unused to the dangers of the ocean, 
might suffer materially inthe voyage. She look- 
ed entreatingly, and said, ‘‘Then we part for 
ever. I shall sleep in the dust when you return, 
and our Mary will be motherless.”’ 

He assented—the ship was fitted and all em- 
barked. For days they sailed beneath a clear 
sky, and he rejoiced that his best earthly treasures 
were with him. But the fatal storm was gather- 
ing, and the time of his rejoicing was soon to end. 
He saw before sunset portentous indications that 
the night would be darkness and trgpble. He 
advised his companion to retire early, not intima- 
ting the danger that threatened; making all possi- 
ble preparation to meet the worst. The warring 
elements poured their fury; at ten, the vessel 
sprung a leak—the desperate seamen made every | 
effort to save her from sinking: the affrighted 
wife awaked from sleep, heard the confusion— 
caught her infant, wrapped around it a sheet, ran 
upon deck to her almost exhausted husband—who, 


of a human foot. @ 


scarcely believe what the soul and body can en 
dure, while remaining together. The afflicted | 
father sat down in his desolation, and looked upon | 
the calm sea, whose undulating waves seemed | 
satiated that they had engulfed all that was dear to 
him, save one—and in the anguish of his soul he 
cried unto God to take the motherless babe to | 
himself, and save it from a lingering starvation— | 
the child clinging to his breast, and seeking that | 
nourishment which nature gives, till exhausted | 
with hunger and crying, it would fall asleep; then | 
awake, and renew its plaintive cries, still seeking | 
nourishment from the bosom of the father till it 
extracted blood! Read this, ye tender mothers, 
who think your darlings suffer when the cake and 
the roll be not fresh from the oven of the baker. 
Thus he walked the desolate beach through the 
day, watching every rising wave, hoping some 
kind vessel would greet his longing eyes. Night 
came on; he hugged his starving babe to his bo- 
som, and laid down beneath the canopy of heaven 
-—praying that its mournful groans might be hushed 
in death before morning; another day came and 
passed in the same manner, except that the wail- 
ings of the child were more constant but fainter; 
the shadow of death seemed passing over his face | 
—and though it was all that remained to him of | 
her, who was ‘‘ bone of his bone,”’ yet it revived | 
hisheart. Another day came, he found his strength 

failing, yet the lamp of life was not quite extin- 

guished in the little sufferer: he took a piece of | 
the sheet, fastened it to a bit of cane or sea reed, 
clasped his babe to his fainting heart and laid down 
upon the sand—still clinging to the last sad hope 
that a vessel might appear, and the sign of distress 
bring him aid. Another night passed, and both 
were alive. 

The sun was rising from the bed of the ocean, 
when a vessel saw them and tookthem in. The 
father cou'd not stand, and the.infant had done its 
wailing, and its pulse nearly ceased; but by the 
most assiduous attention both were restored to 
strength. They reached America, divested of all 
earthly good but each other. The child resembled 
her mother, and was so much the object ofthe fath- 
er’s affection, that when absent from her for a short 
season, he would clasp her in his arms, and burst 
into tears. The child’s affection ‘‘ grew with her | 
growth and strengthened with her strength;”’ and 
though she mafried and the heart of her husband 


safely trusted in her, yet her affection for her | 














father never lessened. He went no more voy- | 


' will venture to call him Mr. Toper. 
Those who have never passed through extraor- | himself on the forward seat inside the coach,where, 
dinary suffering, nor seen it in others, could | of course, he faced nearly all the passengers. A 


He located 


newly emptied rum cask, with an open bung-hole, 
would have filled the coach with a similar, though 
much less offensive odour than was his breath. 
But there was no other escape from the contami- 
nated atmosphere of the coach, while Toper was 
on board, than to leave it; which persons earnest- 
ly waiting the end of their journey must be unwil- 
ling todo. In great favour to myself above the 
rest of the passengers, I obtained a seat in a pure 
atmosphere on the outside with the driver. After 
a ride of about ten miles, the coach stopped again 
at a tavern to exchange horses. In the meantime, 
Toper contrived to get out ofthe coach, and made 
his way, as one would suppose, directly to the bar 
room. He walked two or three times across the 
room, looking with a very wishful eye at the de- 
canters which decorated the bar; impatient no 
doubt, for a portion of their contents, As soon 
as the bar-keeper entered, Toper stepped up, and 
laying down his ninepence, muttered out in bro- 
ken accents; ‘‘I b’leeve I must have a little 
grog fore Igo.” Bar-keeper took down a decan- 
ter of the poison, which he loved, and poured out 
into a glass, till Toper said, ‘‘that ‘Il do.” Asi 
looked on, I was vexed with the bar-keeper for his 
inhumanity, while I pitied the poor man, who was 
making himself more despicable than a brute. As 
he put his hand to the glass, to add to the burden 
under which he was then just ready to stumble, I 
could not forbear to speak to him,to desist. ‘‘ The 
ladies in the coach,”’ said I, ‘‘ cannot welcome your 
company if you take that.”” But I might as well 
have spoken to a post, to let go the rein of a bri- 
dle. Driver, in the meantime, was stepping in at 
the door, and cried ‘‘ stage ready.’’ Toper had just 
taken his glass from the bar and was gently bear- 
ing it to his mouth. When Driver came in, he 
nobly seconded my endeavor to persuade Toper 
not to drink the ‘‘ liquid fire.” Said Driver, ‘‘ if 
you take that, you won’t ride with me.” | Toper 
paid no regard to him. Driver took hold of the 
glass, and made some effort to take it away; but 
Toper kept fast hold. Driver let go, and declar- 
ed to him again, that he should not get into the 
coach, if he drank it. But Toper preferred to 
lose his passage rather than his dram, and so 
poured it down, ‘‘ Then, you won’t go with me,” 
said Driver. Toper muttered out some sort of 
complaint that was hardly intelligible. Driver 
stepped out to the coach, passengers all on board 
except Toper, he shut the coach door, turned up 
the step, and mounting his seat, drove off, leaving 


seeing her, caught the child, telling her to hasten | ages, but lived with this loved object of his affec- | poor Toper, to get along ashe could. As I have 


back tothe cabin,as she must be washed intothe sea | 
remaining there. She clung to him—entreating to 
die with him and her babe; he insisted the only 
remaining hope for her was to return to the cab- 
in, Scarcely had he disengaged himself from her 
desperate grasp, when she gave a shriek—a wave 
came over her, and he saw her no more! this was 
the beginning of sorrow. The ship and mariners 
grappled with the storm, till dashing uron a 
rock, shattered the vessel; and the poor sailors 
were swallowed in the devouring flood—all, ex- 





tion, till the billows of death wafted him to ‘‘ that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns.”’ 


MORALITY. 


Written forthe Youth's Companion. 
MR. TOPER. 

Journeying in a stage coach with a company of 
agreeable passengers, we stopped at a fine Hotel 
in one of our large New England towns, to dine. 
When the time came for the coach to proceed, 
the passengers were called; and among the rest, 

















before said, I rode with the Driver, whose decis- 
ion in this case I much admired. ‘‘ Good,’’ said 
I to Driver, as he cracked his whip, and drove off, 
leaving Toper in the lurch. ‘‘A man who will 
thus degrade himself below the brutes, ought not 
only to be turned out of a coach, but out of all 
reputable society, and associate only with those 
of his own order,”’ What became of Toper I know 
not, I have not seen or heard of him since. He 
is surely in a miserable way, and I fear will shortly 
come to a miserable end. 
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I could not refrain from ¢ommending Driver, | 
who was a young man of temperate habits; for 
his decision in turning such a man out of the coach, | 
for his beastly practice. I could but mark the’ 
contrast between him and some other Drivers, | 
with whom I rode afterwards; who, instead of 
attethpting to dissuade others from intemperance, 
encouraged them by their own example. It also 
occurred to me how important it is, that coach | 
drivers should be men of temperate habits; in as 
much as they are entrusted with many lives, and |, 
on account of the influence which they might ex- 
ert in expelling the demon intemperance from the ; 


land. Ww. | 


\ 








OBITUARY. 








MATTHEW MORRISON, 
This little boy died in Portland May 9, 1832, aged | 


seven years. He was a member of the North Sab-| 
bath School. For a number of weeks previous to his | 
last illness, he had not attended school. His! 
teacher, by whom ‘he almost set his life,’ as_his;| 
mother says, was called to leave his class; since 
then, Matthew had been abseat. When at school, 
he was attentive to what was said, and often went 
home, and told his parents of the remarks that , 
were made to him. 

Although not particularly serious, Matthew | 
was very fond of saying his prayers, and also of | 
committing to memory, and repeating, little hymns. 
None pleased him more than the following: 

** Seek, my soul, the narrow gate, 

Enter, ere it be too late; 

Many ask to enter there 

When too late to offer prayer,’ &c. ' 

Matthew was often known to speak to his lit- 
tle playmates about becoming good. A little boy 
one day went home and requested that he might say 
his prayersevery night. His mother being rather 
surprised, asked him why he thus wished to pray. 
‘ Because,’ said he, ‘little Matthew talked to me 
so.’ He often told his mother about the conduct | 
of children who behaved very badly—and would 
say, ‘ They will go to the bad place.’ 

Matthew was taken sick about two weeks be- 
fore he died—but was not considered dangerous | 
until a week or more, had elapsed. He died on} 
Wednesday. The Monday previous it was thought 
he was struck with death. Nearly all that day'| 
he held in his hands a little tract, which had been | 
given him by his teacher, when he saw him for | 
the last time. He loved the little book, because | 
it was a present from his beloved teacher, and he | 
loved to read it too. Onthe cover was a hymn | 
which he committed to memory—and portions of} 
which he often repeated, not only on Monday, but | 
during his whole sickness. The hymn commences- | 

‘Lo, at noon, ’tis sudden night! 





Darkness covers all the day! | 


Roeks are rending at the sight:— 

Children, can you tell me why? 
What can all these wonders be? 
Jesus dies on Calvary.’ 


On Monday night he was asked by his father, | has forgiven your sins?’ 


| * Yes, sir, I hope that he has forgiven me; and 
‘No, sir,’ was his reply, ‘I don’t want to die|I hope that I shall soon be happy in heaven.’ 


if he was willing to die? 


till I become a better boy.’ 
ilis father feeling anxious for him, went 
out and called in a gentleman to pray with him. 


When the gentleman arrived, he asked him if he | 


was a sinner? 

‘Ves, sir,’ he replied. 

‘ Have you need of repentance?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I have.’ 

‘Do you wish for me to pray with you?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

After prayer was over, and all had left the 
room but his father—he said, ‘I hope I may live 
to see another day.’ 

‘{L hope you will, my dear,’ said his father. 
‘You must pray to God to forgive you your sins.’ 

He was asked by his mother, ‘Do you feel of- 
fended with your pa and ma‘for correcting you 
when you did wrong?’ 

‘ No, ma’am, I do not.’ 


} Tuesday afternoon Matthew’s mother asked him, 


| inquired his father. 
| ‘Yes, sir, I do.’ 
| 


‘Do you know that you have been a naughty 
boy and a sinner against God?’ 

‘Yes ma’am, F know that [ was naughty, and 
deserved to be corrected.’ 

I will mention here, that Matthew had a little 
sister, four years old, who was sick at the same 
time. and who died the day after he died. For 
her he felt a great deal, and often mentioned her 
name. Just before the little girl died, she was 
asked if she was willing to die? she said, ‘ Yes,’ 
and that she was going to her brother, who had 
just died. By her own request, Mary was carri- 
ed to see the lifeless body of her brother. She 
looked upon it a little while, and then said ‘ Take 
me away—take me away.’ With her last breath 
she sung the little hymns which she had learnt at 
the infant school. 


‘ My dear, do youthink that you can see to read?’ 

His reply was, ‘I don’t know.’ 

She handed him the village hymn book, and he 
selected and read the following stanza— 

‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
My spirit doth rejoice 

In God my Sayiour, and my God; 
I hear his joyful voice.’ 

After he read this, his mother took the book, 
fearing that it might injure him to read; but he 
requested it to be given back to him, and read the 
whole hymn, occasionally catching his breath. 

* I need not go abroad for joy, 
Who have a feast at home; 

My sighs are turned into songs, 
The Comforter is come. 

‘ Down from on high, the blessed Dove 
Is come into my breast; 

To witness God’s eternal love; 
This is my heavenly feast. 

* There is a stream that issues forth 
From God’s eternal throne, 

And from the Lamb a living stream, 
Clear as the crysial stone. 

* That stream doth water paradise; 
It makes the angels sing; 

One cordial drop revives my heart; 
Hence all my joys do spring.’ 


It seems that it was on Tuesday that Matthew 
found the Saviour precious to his soul. From 
that time he seemed to have no fear of death. 
‘Tuesday eve, he said to his mother, ‘ How dim 
—how dim.” 

In a little while after he said, ‘O, I see some 
going to the bad place—but I am going to the 
good place. O, how the wrath of God pours down 
on all who curse, and swear, and steal.’ 

One time his mother asked him, ‘ Is there any 
one you want to see?’ 

‘ No—none but Jesus Christ.’ 

‘ Do yon think you see Jesus?’ 

‘I hope, ma, I shall soon see him.’ 

‘Do you believe that you are going to die?’ 





‘Do you find a hope in Jesus Christ—that he 


Early on Wednesday morning, being in great 
‘distress, he asked, ‘ Pa, do you think it is near 
| daylight:’ 

‘No, my dear, it is not. I hope you will soon 
be where there is no darkness.’ 
| * Yes, pa, I hope I shall soon be in the bosom 
\ofthe Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
{the world.’ 

He then repeated three times these words, ‘ O, 
| Jesus Christ, forgive me my sins.’ 
| In the height of his distress, he said, ‘ O, Lord, 
look down upon me with a pitying eye.’ 
| ‘Are you willing to die,’ said his father, ‘and 
leave this world?’ 
| ‘Yes, I am willing to leave this world, and go 
\to Jesus Christ.’ 
| * You have your hope in him?’ 


a 


With these words he closed his eyes in death 
—‘O Lord Jesus Christ, eome—come.’ 

On Friday the bodies of Matthew and his little 
sister were put in one grave. 

Thus, children, you see how different this child 
felt after he obtained peace with God. Before, 
he did not wish to die—he was afraid to enter the 
vale of death, and appear before his Judge with 
all his sins unpardoned. And so will each of you 
fear death, till you have fougd that peace which 
cometh from above. And although the hour may 
seem far distant, when your spirits mast ascend 
to God, remember it may shortly come. This 
little boy, buta short time since, was as active in 
play as you—he enjoyed as much of infantile 
pleasure as you, and he thought as little of death 
as you; but you see that he has left his sports and 
his pleasures—has thought about death, and gone, 
as we trust, to live forever on the bosom of his 
Saviour and Redeemer. S. S. Insiructer. 
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MOUNTAINS. . 


When God had made the Sun, and Moon, and Stars, 
and this Earth, and all things that are in it, He saw 
the things that he had made, and said that they were 
very good. 

He called them good, hecause he so made them, that 
they all pe 4 . You, aoe? should try to do 
some good every day, and every hour, so that you may 
be the children of God. m ” : 
He loves all those persons who spend their lives in 
doing good; and He will make them happy in this 
world, and in the world to come. 

The high Hills and lofty Mountains have many 
springs of water in them. ‘These springs form the lii- 
tle brooks, which flow down through the valleys, and 
make the rivers. 

These brooks and rivers water the fields and mea- 
dows, and make the grass to grow for cattle, and the 
trees and corn, and every herb for the sevice of man. 

Some of the Mountains are so high and cold, that 
the snow lies on them all the year. 

The picture which you see here, is meant for the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. They are some 
of the highest in this country; but in some parts of the 
world, a great way off, there are mountains that are 
much higher. 

Bears, and wolves, and hawks, and eagles; and 
many other animals, live on the Mountains, and 
sometimes come down upon the plains. 

[Worcester’s Second Book. 


BIBLE STORIES—NO. 15. 
A KINGDOM LOST BY FOLLY. 


At the death of one of the greatest kings, that ever 
reigned over the children of Israel, his oldest son suc- 
ceeded to his throne. And all the people came to- 
gether to crown him, and to acknowledge him as their 
rightfal king and sovereign. When they were all as- 
sembied, they consulted together respecting the heavy 
and oppressive burdens they had borne under their for- 
mer king, and determined at once to make a respect- 
ful representation of them to his son, and request him 
to lighten those burdens, that they might be able to 
bear hisyoke. Sothey chose a man to go before them, 
and to address the king on this subject. When he 
came before the throne, (the people following him, 
and standing all around him,) he made known the de- 
sires of the people, reminding the king of the severe 
exactions which his father had made upon them, and 
begging him to deal more gently with them; adding, 
that on this condition alone, they would consent to 
become his subjects, and serve him, 

When the King heard this, he told the people to de- 








| £ Yes, Lhave my hope in him, that he is able to 
‘forgive me, and to receive me into his arms.’ 


part, and come to him again in three days, and in the 
mean time le would consider their request, and be 
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prepared to give them an answer. This was certain- 
ly very wise and prudent ; for he was a young man, 
and on such great subjects as these, it is very unsafe 
to give a hasty opinion. But the young king appear- 
ed to be wiser still, for he went immiediately to the 
old and experienced men, who had been his father’s 
advisers, and laid the subject before them, requesting 
them to advise him what answer be should return to 
the people. It seems, however, that he was not as 
wise as he appeared to be. He did not ask the ad- 
yice of these prudent and skilful men, for the sake of 
learning what it was best for him to do. His heart 
was lified up with pride, because he was a king, and 
he hoped they would advise him to do as he wished 
todo. For when they gave it as their counsel, that 
he should comply with the people’s request, and speak 
kindly and gently to them, that he might win their af- 
feetions, and secure their allegiance ; he was dissatis- 
fied, and immediately went to his young associates, 
and asked them to advise him, hoping, no doubt, that 
they would give him such counsel as would better 
suit his proud and foolish heart. ' 

These young men were as proud and foolish as the 
king, and were more desirous of pleasing and flatter- 
ing him, than of doing him any real_service. They 
had not wisdom and experience enough to think of 
the consequences of what they were doing, but rush- 
ed headlong into danger, just as their blind passions 
happened to lead them. ‘They advised the king to 
take a different course from that recommended by the 
old men, and, as you will presently see, it was a very 
unsafe and foolish course. The king took their ad- 
vice, because it better suited bis proud and haughty 
spirit; and when the people came, on ‘the third day, 
for his answer, he spoke roughly to them, telling them 
that instead of lessening their burdens, he would in- 
crease them, and would reign over them, in everything, 
with a heavier hand than his father did. He thought, 
no doubt, that the people would be terrified, and cow- 
er down at his feet, and become his humble: slaves, 
but he was greatly mistaken. The people were de- 
termined not to be trampled upon; and being very 
angry at the answer he had given them, the greater 
part of them rose, and shook off his yoke from them 
forever, declaring that he should not be their king, 
ueither would they be his servants. So they went 
away to their homes, and chose another king to rule 
over them.—Sabbath School Instructer. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 

A REMARKABLE NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Three miles from the village church, in the 
town of W. in the western part of Mass., there 
isa district which, previous to 1828, had not en- 
joyed the privileges of a Sabbath School. In- 
deed, there were only three male, and a small 
number of female professors of religion in the dis- 
trict. No religious meetings could be held, un- 
less somebody out of the district visited them. In 
the spring of 1828, two young men ardently de- 
voted to the cause of Christ, collected a Sabbath 
School, procured a small library, and established 
a weekly religious meeting among them. ‘The 
number of scholars was from 25 to 40, of various 
ages, from 4to 13. Some pious mothers, who 
had long mourned over the desolations of Zion, 
felt it to be the dawn of better days. The teach- 
ers were unwearied in their exertions, and made 
it a point to visit the families once in two weeks, 
conversing and praying as opportunity presented. 
A good degree of interest was manifested, and 
three or four gave pleasing evidence of piety. 
One very remarkable instance was a little girl 
11 years of age. She united with the church the 
following year, and by her consistent deportment, 
most clearly evinced the genuineness of her piety. 
When the days became short, and the weather 
cold, the school was closed, but the meetings 
were continued, In the spring the school was 
again commenced, the library enlarged, but noth- 
ing of special importance occurred. The third 
season the teachers resumed their labors with un- 
_ usual ardor, visited more frequently, and felt de- 
termined to make special exertions to bring about 
a revival of religion in the school. They felt that 
nothing but unfaithfulness and unbelief would pre- 
vent an immediate blessing... They labored to 
make the pious women feel for their husbands and 
children. Long and earnestly did they plead 


| for eternity. 











with them to have a female prayer-meeting. More 
than once was the place and time agreed upon, 
but none assembled. About the middle of the 
summer, however, the meeting was established. 
Its influence was decidedly happy. Never will 
the teachers forget the Sabbath after the first 


meeting. Repeatedly had they urged their pu-, 


pils to seek salvation, but never till then had they 
seen the tears trickle down their cheeks, or heard 
them express an anxiety for their prayers. Weeks 
passed away. The religious aspect of the school 
was flattering, but none gave their hearts to God. 
The faith and perseverance of the teachers and 
pious mothers was severely tried, but they en-- 
deavored to repose entire confidence in the prom- 
ises of an unchanging God. Late in the fall the! 
school closed, but the meetings were continued | 
and the feeling did not abate. During the win- 
ter one of the teachers made a journey into the 
State of N. York, and had the privilege of spend-| 
ing a few weeks in some of the interesting revi- 
vals which were in progress there. He returned 
full of feelings, and soon visited the district where 
he and his companion had labored so long with 
little apparent success. The Spirit of God was! 
evidently there; some were ready to make the} 
interesting inquiry, ‘‘what must I do to be saved?”’ 
Another meeting was established at the house of 
a man who had been unwilling to have his wife 
attend the female prayer-meeting, and had long 
been a stranger to the house of God, and often 
spent the Sabbath’s sacred hours in laboring on 
his farm. The Holy Ghost was evidently in the 
meeting. Before it closed, those who wished to 
be prayed for, were requested to arise. Seven 
of the Sabbath school children immediately arose. 
It was an awful moment. ' Fathers, who had nev- 
er prayed for their children, began to weep and 
feel that it was time for them to make preparation 
So powerful was the Divine influ- 
ence, that all bowed their knees together before 
the God of mercy. For several weeks religion 
became the all absorbing topic of conversation. 
In one meeting, twenty were in great distress on 
account of their sins, and intreated Christians to 
pray for them. In another, six Sabbath School 
scholars hopefully gave their hearts to God. In 
one meeting, a father, deeply feeling his lost con- 
dition, arose and exhorted the young not to 
neglect religion as he had done, but to seek the 
salvation of their souls immediately. A Christian 
friend urged him to give his heart to Christ with- 
out delay, and commence family prayer. When 
the neighbors had retired, his little daughter, (the 
girl alluded to in the fore part of this narrative) 
moved with compassion for her beloved father, 
seated herself by his side, and thus addressed him, 
** Pa,’ why will younot pray?” ‘‘ My daughter, 
such are my feelings I cannot,’’ he replied. Much 
affected at the answer of her father, with tears 
flowing down her cheeks, she said, ‘‘ Pa, may I 
pray?” The father with a breaking heart repli- 
ed, ‘‘ my dear, dear child, you may.” Both knelt 
—but language is inadequate to describe the 
scene! the little girl poured out her heart to God, 
that he would give her a praying father. Forty 
years had the father lived—a pious mother had 
told him of Jesus, and taught his infant lips to 
pray; he had been in revivals of religion, felt the 
strivings of the Spirit, but had never witnessed a 
scene like this. He could no Jonger refrain, but 
broke out in earnest prayer for mercy, consecra- 
ted himself to God, and then thanked him for such 
a faithful child. The next morning he called his 
family together, and they all bowed before the 
throne of mercy in humble, fervent prayer. 

Six individuals, heads of families, twelve Sab- 
bath School children, and several others may be 
reckoned as the subjects of the work. Ten of 
the children have united themselves to the Con- 
gregational church in the place. A family altar 
is erected in almost every house. Religious 
meetings are well attended, and frequently con- 
ducted by those who, a few months ago, lived a 


visited the house of God, are now first at the 
sanctuary. The intemperate are reformed. 

| In view of the preceding facts, we may see 
the utility of Sabbath Schools. Pious wives may 
learn this salutary lesson, never to be discouraged 
while laboring and praying for the conversion of 
theirimpenitent husbands. Sabbath School teach- 


ers may also be encouraged to persevering efforts 
|in their delightful employment. é 


. 
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GEORGE, 

George is a little boy whose home is in Boston. 
Some few weeks ago, there was a vacation in his 
school and he went into the country to spend it 
with his aunt, who lives several miles from Boston. 
He never had been there to stay before, and 
thought he should never be tired of watching the 
lambs, and the ducks, and the chickens. His 
Aunt asked him, one day, if he would like to give 
the chickens their breakfast. George was delight- 
ed with the thought of feeding them, and every 
morning he rose early, and went into the yard 
with a bowl of meal and water. The chickens were 
very glad to see him and would all flock around 
him, for he stood very still and never frightened 
them, as some boys would have done. One, he 
liked very much, because its feathers were white 
and he knew it from all the others. His Aunt 
told him he might have it for his own. Little 
George was very much pleased, and soon learn- 
ed it to come when he called it and eat out of his 
hand, while none of the others would venture to 
come quite so near. 

One day he wanted his Aunt to go with him to 
see his little favorite. She went with him. He 
stooped down and patted it softly with one hand, 
while he fed it with the other. ‘‘ See, Aunt,”’ said 
George, ‘‘ how my chicken loves me.” 

‘* And why, my little boy, does it love you?” 

** O because I am kind to it and give it some 
breakfast every day, and neverhurt it,” answered 
George. 

** And who is kind to George and gives him 
food to eat and clothes to wear and makes him 
well when he is sick?” 

‘*God,” answered George, quite seriously, 
‘*and I love him because he is so good to me,” 

‘If you love God, my dear George, you will 
try to please Him.” 

** Aunt,” said George ‘isn’t God pleased when 
I take good care of my chickens and am kind to 
them?” 

** Yes, my dear, it is right for you to do so, and 
God is always pleased when you do what is right. 
He loves little children and is very kind to them. 
He wants them to be happy, and they will be 
happy, if they love Him, for then they will try all 
the time to please Him.” 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MID-YEAR DAY. 
A few thoughts for next Sabbath, July 1. 

Is it possible! One half of the year is already 
gone! Why, it seems but a few weeks since tt 
was the first of January, and we all wished each 
other a happy new year, But now it is the first 
of July, the middle day of the year. 

Yes, one half of the days and nights, one half 
of the weeks and months, of 1832, have gone. 

One half of the precious Sabbaths, and ser- 
mons, and Sabbath Schools, have passed away. 
One half of the Youth’s Companions have been 





prayerless life. The aspect of the neighborhood 
is entirely changed. Some, who seldom or never 


printed, distributed and read. j 
The sun, and moon, and stars, have finished 
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one half their labors for 1832. The sea has 
ebbed and flowed one half its allotted times. The 
birds have sung one half their songs. The bees 
have made one half their honey. 

All these and many others have done their half 
year’s work. They have all been doing right, just 
what He who made them wished them to do. 

Have you, my young friend, like them, faith- 
fully completed your half year’s work? 

ane body has grown half a year larger and 

taller. Has your soul experienced a half year’s 
growth? Has it gained any love, kindness, for- 
iveness, thankfulness, patience, obedience, &c.? 
hese are the strength and glory of the soul. 
I will tell you about a good little girl, One 
day she went into a corn field, and as she walked 
along, she could not help noticing how fast the 
corn had grown. She looked first at the corn, 
and then at herself, and this was her thought: 
** This corn has been planted only a few months 
and now it is a great deal higher, and nearer to 
heaven, than I am.” 

Children of the Sabbath School, you who go 
every Sabbath day, ‘to hear of heaven and learn 
the way,’ have you not, times without number, 
heard of heaven! Yes, no doubt. Have you 
then begun to learn the way? Have you even 
made a half year’s progress therein? 

Alas! it is to be feared, that many have not so 
much as taken one step in that happy way, that 
way of pleasantness and peace. 

Did you ever see a weaver at work making 
cloth? How quickly the shuttle flies, carrying 
the thread from one side of the web to the other. 
Just so time is flying. You area young weaver. 
You are every day weaving the web of life. ‘Time 
is the shuttle, [see Job vii.] and every minute it 
leaves a thread behind it. Weave no longer the 
spider’s web. Begin, to day, the robe of right- 
eousness. IN THE FUTURE WORLD EVERY ONE 
SHALL WEAR AS HE WOVE. Try. 
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SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


Jury 1, Sab. Thou, Lord, art our father. 
2. Mon. ‘Thou, our potter. 
. Tues. We are the clay. 
Wed. Buessep 18 THE NATION WHOSE Gop 
is THE Lorp. 

. Thurs. We are all the work of thy hands. 
. Fri. His greatness is unsearchable. 
. Sat. The upright love thee. 

* Treasure up in your mind every morning a verse 
of Scripture and resolve to think of it, when at a loss 
for matter of pious reflection.’ DopprinGe. 
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MISCELLANY. 
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A DRUNKARD SEEING HIMSELF. 


I know a man in —, who ten years ago, was mar- 
ried and settled with as fair prospects of a competence 
and happiness as usually is the lot of our happy yeo- 
manry; but after a year or two, he became addicted 
to intemperance, and descending step by step, he soon 
became one of the lowest among the degraded. His 
little son, about 9 years of age, one day asked him, 
“Father, may I join the Temperance Society?” 
Feeling reproved, the father replied with the accent 
of displeasure, ‘* ‘Temperance docieties don’t do any 

ood.” ‘I guess you would think they did,” said the 
oy, “if you could see yourself sometimes when you 











the practice of searching the Bible daily? How do 
you suppose they found time enough? 


14. Another good example—One who loved the 
Bible so much as to take it with him on a journey, and 
read and study it while riding. Who was he? What 
inestimable good did he once get by this practice? 

15. What did Roger Sherman do in relation to the 
Bible, every time he went to Congress? Try. 





CONVERTED SOLDIER. 


A soldier not long since becoming visibly religious, 
met with no little railing both from his comrades and 
his officers. He was a servant of one of the latter. 
At length his master asked him—* Richard, what good 
has your religion done you?” The soldier made this 
discreet answer—* Sir, before I was religious, I used 
to get drunk; now I am sober. I used to neglect your 
business; now I perform it diligently.” The officer 
was silenced and seemed to be satisfied. ‘ For so is the 
will of God, that in well doing, ye put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men.’ 


A LITTLE BURMAN GIRL. 


Mah Nabooton is a little girl of about eleven years 
of age. She confessed herself guilty of scolding, and 
quarreling with other children. She was asked what 
made her first leave it off; she said her father forbade 
it. She was then asked if she would not scold now, 
if she had not been forbidden by her parents. ‘* No,” 
she replied, “ for I have not got my old heart, and do 
not want to scold.”” She was asked, ‘“‘ Who gave you 
this new heart, the teachers or your father??? Without 
hesitation she answered, ‘The teacher preached, 
and my father admonished, but God gave me the new 
heart.” 








‘Am I to suaMe, Motuer?” asked a young lad 
the other day. The lad had joined a Temperance 
Society. His father and mother (probably temperate 
drinkers) appeared to be displeased with him. The 
mother openly chided. After a long silence the boy 
broke forth— Am I to blame, mother? Sister Mary 
has married a drunken husband, who abuses her every 
day. Sister Susan’s husband was intemperate, and 
has gone off and left her; and you are obliged to take 
her home and take care of her children. Brother 
James comes home drunk almost every night; and 
because I have joined the cold water ray oy & and 
you are likely to have one sober person in the family, 
you are scolding at me! Am I to blame?” 





AN INFANT SCHOOL INCIDENT. 

A very interesting incident took place during the 
exhibition of Miss Hatch’s Infant School which de- 
monstrated in the most conclusive and happy manner 
that the children in these schools understand what they 
are taught. In the course of the examination a gentle- 
man, a distinguished patron of the school, to convince 
the audience of this, came forward and asked a num- 
her of questions out of the ordinary routine—Holding 
up a hat he asked the children from how many of the 
kingdoms of nature the materials of which it was com- 
posed were taken. The answer was promptly given 
from a number of little voices ‘‘ Three,” ‘ Three.” 
The examiner was evidently a little disconcerted, and 


the spectators supposed was a mistake, asked them to 
name the different kingdoms—The answer was “ Ani- 
mal, Vegetable, and Mineral.” Worse and worse— 
What part of the hat, says the examiner,still more dis- 
appointed, is from the Mineral Kingdom? The Buckle 
— The Buckle.—responded the children to the no small 
amusement, gratification and disappointment of the 
audience. [ Rochester Observer. 


CONVERTED INDIAN CHILDREN. 


At the | Concert of Prayer in Charles-street Meet- 
ing-House, on cay | evening, Rev. Dr. Sharp related an 
i] 














come home.” ‘This pointed reproof had its proper ef- 
fect. From that hour the man has not been known to 
drink a drop of ardent spirits. Within a year after 
this occurrence, the father became the hopeful subject 
of piety, and has since exhibited the character of a 
K. 


Christian. 
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QUESTIONS FOR YOU TO ANSWER. 


10. By how many different persons was the Bible 


written? 
14. Which, of them was a shepherd? Which a _fish- 
hich, a custom house 


erman? Which, a tentmaker? 
officer? _WVhich, a poet? Which, a physician? Which, 
a 


12, ‘What part of the Bible was written by God 
himself? With what did he write?—On what? 
19. What people gnee distinguished themselves by 


affecting story, which he heard stated in New-York city, re- 
prin be an Indian Agent, at a Sabbath School meeting.— 
The Agent was well-assured of the facts. In the common 
school at the Mission Station referred to, there are certain 
days in the week in which the Indian children are prohibited 
| by their teachers from using the Indian language This is done 
| to facilitate their progress in learning the English language, 
which is an important part of their instruction. The mas- 
ter ofthe school was informed that some of the children had 
violated the regulation, and had made use of the Indian lan- 
uage on one of those days. When the school was assem- 
led. , the master stated the violation before the scholars, and 
reproved them. A silence ensued, and none of the boys 
seemed inclined to make any confession of their fault. The 
master again addressed them, and said, “ Children, you must 
give some reason for your conduct, or confess your fault.” — 
At last, several of them burst into tears, and one spoke for 
the rest as follows :—“ Sir, we had met for prayer, and we 
found it so difficult to pray in English, that we ventured to 





to make them see, what probably himself and most of 


ee 


honest ingenuousness which characterizes even Indian chil- 
dren, when the fear and love of God take possession of 
their souls.—Ch. Watchman. 





THE MAN WHO STOLE HIS OWN DUCKS. 


While in a packet, on Providence river, the conyer- 
sation turn upon honesty. One of the passengers 
said that a man might be a thief, and, to all intents and 
purposes, steal his own property. To prove it, he told 
the following story of himself:—He lived upon the riy- 
er side, and kept ducks, which always afforded him a 
good fresh bit when he chose. One day he observed 
some fine ducks belonging to his neighbor, as he thought, 
He kept his eye upon them, and determined to shoot q 
pair of them. After a day or two, he watched his oppor- 
tunity, and shot them, when nobody saw him, and 
brought them in, as if they had been wild ones, that he 
had bought or killed. They were cooked, and made 
him a fine dinner. All things went on right; until about a 
week or ten days after, when he began to wonder why 
he did not see his ducks. But the ducks were missing, 
and could not be found. After perplexing his mind a 
long time about it, and suspecting some body had stolen 
them, he began to think more correctly, and was fully 
convinced that he had stolen and eaten » his own ducks, 
(Juvenile Rambler. 








POETRY. 








THE BLIND SHEPHERD AND HIS GRANDSON. 


Five summers now, the shepherd said, 
Have pass’d since I beheld the sun; 
Beneath this humble roof I’ve dwelt, 
And sought content, my labor done. 
And see a miracle of grace! 

For when I grew infirm and blind, 
The beams of heavenly mercy shone, 
And chased the darkness of my mind. 
This child, my little grandson here, 
Has proved a Samuel to me; 

For while the book of God he read, 
The poor blind shepherd learned to see. 
*T was thus my danger first I knew, 
While far from holiness and heaven; 
And thus indulged a humble hope 

In life’s last stage to be forgiven. 


Dear boy! he brought the precious book, 
‘* And you can’t see to read,” he said; 
Then lifting up his infant voice, 
Between my knees the Bible read. 
Ah! never from that very day 
Has my dear Samuel ceased to give 
Assistance to the poor old man— 
And says he will not while I live. 
[Child’s Magazine. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER, WHILE ABSENT 
AT SCHOOL, 
Sweet Sister, is it so? And shall J see 
Thy face, on earth, no more? And didst thou breathe 
The last, sad pang of agonizing life 
Upon a stranger’s pillow? no kind hand 
Of parent, or of sister, near to press 
Thy throbing temples, when the shuddering dew 
Started upon them? And they say my name, 
Thy brother’s name, who bore thee on his heart, 
Hung on thy lips amid thy parting strife. 
Ah! these were hallow’d memories that could stir 
Thy bosom thusin death. The tender song 
Of cradle-nurture,—the low, lisping prayer 
Learn’d at our mother’s knee,—the mutual sport, 
The gift divided, and the parted cake, 
Our walk to school amid the dewy grass, - 
Our sweet flower-gatherings, all those cloudless hours 
Together shar’d, did wake a love so strong 
That time must yield it to Eternity 
For its full crown. Would it had been my lot 
But with one weeping prayer to gird thy soul 
For its last struggle. ould that I had seen 
That peaceful smile which death did leave the clay 
After his conquest o’er it. 
But the turf 
O’er thy lone grave was trodden, while I deem’d 
That thou wert musing o’er the classic page, 
Loving and lov’d amid the studious Sand 
As erst I left thee. 
Sister! toils and ills 
Henceforth are past, for knowledge without pain. 
A free, translucent, everlasting tide 
Doth fill thy spirit. ‘Thou no more hast need 
Of man’s protecting arm, for thou may’st lean 
On His unchanging throne, who was thy trust 








pray to God in the Indian language !’—This explanation was 
perfectly satisfactory, and gave a delightful view of that 








Even from thy ear y days. °Tis well! *Tis well! 
Saviour of Souls! [ thank thee for her bliss. L.H. 
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